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whether he asserts as the end of conduct the happiness of the one or of 
the whole, his choice is a matter of caprice. Science can neither show the 
identity of the individual good with that of the race, nor has it grounds 
for rational choice between the two. 

Norman Wilde. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Practical Reason in Aristotle. F. Melian Stawell. International 
Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. 

Did Aristotle posit an ultimate principle as the end and standard of all 
man's varied activities, or did he deny the connection of ethics and meta- 
physics, and the regulation of conduct by the conception of an absolute 
good? The disagreement of interpreters on this point is the occasion for 
another attempt to clear up the matter. Confusion has arisen in part 
because of the plan of the ' Nicomachean Ethics,' in which a succession of 
inadequate statements are presented, with the view of leading up to a more 
precise definition; and is in part due to a misunderstanding of the nature 
of Aristotle's criticism of Plato, which concerns, not the search for an 
absolute standard, but the nature of the standard offered by Plato, its 
aloofness from all that we want to do. And when Aristotle says that in 
ethics it is not possible to reach precision, he seems to mean simply that 
ethical philosophy can not go into detail, but must content itself with 
laying down general principles, subject to modification in particular in- 
stances. Furthermore, when Aristotle says that the noble deed is chosen 
for its own sake, he does not thereby exclude an ultimate end, in the light 
of which the right proportion which characterizes noble action may be 
constituted; in the last book he expressly sets himself the task of deter- 
mining the exact nature of this mean in view of such an ultimate principle. 
To this end he introduces a discussion of the faculties in man which can 
reach it. We have first the distinction between the theoretical and the 
practical reason, the latter distinguished from the former by having an 
aim, by treating of what is to be done. The union between them is, how- 
ever, intimate, for the speculative reason knows the distinction between 
good and evil, though it never lays down any dictum as to what is to be 
done. These two faculties both appear on two levels, on a low level as 
scientific knowledge and prudence respectively; on a higher level, as 
reason in the great sense, that which grasps the ultimate principles 
of all things, and as that higher wisdom which deals with not only what 
is good for man, but with what is good in itself. The supreme end which 
this last faculty grasps is contemplation, not an arid intellectual exercise 
merely, but such a contemplation as is promoted by friendship, and consti- 
tutes a heightened consciousness of life akin to love, — an amor intellec- 
tualis Dei et hominum. This is the ultimate ideal, which can not be 
attained in its fulness under our hampering conditions of mortality. The 
lower manifestations of reason are temporary and secondary, and the work 
of prudence will disappear under conditions so ideal as to leave no room 
for doubt and deliberation, when action will be replaced by activity. 

Such an interpretation has the advantage of presenting Aristotle's 
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theory as a consistent whole, while on any other theory it becomes, at the 

best, dispersive and incomplete, and at the worst, a tissue of confusion. 

David F. Swenson. 
University of Minnesota. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1904. Vol. 
15, No. 2. The Soul — A Study of Past and Present Beliefs (pp. 121- 
200) : L. D. Arnett. - " As progress is made in any line of industry it is 
well to take an account of stock." There is a lack of a definite under- 
standing of the word ' soul ' as used by psychologists and theologians. 
One object of this study is to present views of both professions. The 
following are some of the topics treated in the study, — some primitive 
ideas of the soul; the language development of the term; beliefs con- 
cerning the forms of the soul, animate and inanimate; soul localization; 
the number of souls; Greek ideas of the soul; the theological concep- 
tions; and the soul as referred to in philosophical systems. The con- 
cluding part of this study is to appear in the next number. General 
Intelligence Objectively Considered (pp. 201-294) : C. Spearman. - Advo- 
cates a Correlational Psychology; reviews and criticises methods of 
previous researches. " Irrelevancies must be eliminated " before corre- 
spondence can be found between abilities. Some of these that the author 
sought to eliminate through a series of experiments were practice, 
age, sex, zeal. Four series of experiments were carried on with school 
children as observers. The tests were in Sound, Light and Weight dis- 
crimination, and the results were correlated with teachers', pupils', and 
others' estimate of the general intelligence of the observers. " On the 
whole we reach the profoundly important conclusion that there really 
exists a something that we may provisionally term ' General Sensory Dis- 
crimination ' and similarly a ' General Intelligence' and further that the 
functional correspondence between these two is not appreciably less than 
absolute." A comparison of the ratios of relationship given by this 
author as existing between abilities in studies and those given by Thorn- 
dike in his more recent work on ' Mental and Social Measurements ' is 
interesting. Literature. Notes. 

July, 1904. Vol. 15, No. 3. A Preliminary Study of the Psychology 
of the English Sparrow (pp. 313-346) : James P. Porter. - A number of 
adult English sparrows were tested in some interesting ways to determine 
their intelligence. The author concludes that the English sparrow profits 
readily by his own and perhaps by the experience of fellows. His rate of 
learning is rapid, and his adaptability is very great. The Soul — A Study 
of Past and Present Beliefs (pp. 347-382) : L. D. Arnett. - (Conclusion 
of article in preceding number.) Review of the psychological theories of 
the soul, with a report of a study of the present beliefs about the 
soul based on data collected by means of a questionnaire. " However 
analytic the psychologist may be he is still hopeful, optimistic and char- 



